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Hello Friends, 
__ here's how to make sure 
you don't miss any copies 
of Farthing Wood Friends! 


GETTING YOUR COPIES 
Please ask a grown up either to place a regular 
order with a newsagent, or take out a subscription. 
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(For readers in UK and Republic of Ireland only) 

We'll deliver Farthing Wood Friends to your door every 
week AT NO EXTRA COST. 
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PO Box 1, Hastings, East Sussex TN35 4TJ or 


telephone 0424 755755. 
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minimum of 12 parts. Please include payment with your order and 
be sure to state the part number of the first copy you want. You 
can pay by cheque, postal order or credit card. 
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all your copies of 

Farthing Wood Friends 
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the above address. Postage and packing are free. 
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jhe creatures were crossing poisoned land. 

Fox had been separated from the group 
by dogs while foraging for food for the other 
animals. As the rest of the animals entered 
another field everything seemed better. 


Adder’s head swayed after a butterfly and she 


snapped it up. “I’m so hungry,” complained 
Mr Rabbit. “I didn’t have enough to eat last 


night.” “Suppose the cabbages are poisoned,” 


said Badger. “We can’t be too careful.” 


Butterflies were flying among the cabbages. 
“These plants smell different,” said 

Mrs Rabbit. “Perhaps they haven't been 
poisoned.” 


“You could try eating it first,” suggested 
Weasel wickedly. “Then we'd know if it’s 
safe!” “No-one’s to eat anything,” said Badger. 
“Any sign of Fox?” he asked Kestrel. “He’s on 
the other side of the field,” she replied. 


Just then they heard the sound of an engine. 


A tractor had entered the field between the 
animals and Fox. 


As it passed along the rows the farmer 
turned on the spray. Kestrel flew back to Fox. 
“The farmer’s making rain,” she said. “And 
he’s closing in on Badger and the other 
animals.” 


Just then Fox ran up. “We'll have to make a 
run for it,” said Badger after Fox had 
explained the danger they were in. “The 


As the tractor came nearer, the animals 
started to panic. “I want to run,” shrieked 
Weasel. “Lie low and they won’t see us,” 
ordered Badger. 

“Come on everybody, back the way we came.” 


There was a chorus of dismay. “Oh no! We’re “Well, I’m going the other way,” said Weasel, 

not going back to the poisoned fields,” they starting to run. “If you do, I'll bite your head 

cried. off,” called Fox. Weasel stopped and turned 
round. “Only teasing,” she said. 


The creatures started to scamper as fast as 
they could back over the field. 


The tractor was coming nearer. “It’s the one 
place the farmer won’t be going to,” said Fox. 
“He’s already sprayed those cabbages. Follow 
me.” 


smaller animals will never make it,” said Fox. 
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Mr Rabbit tripped over a stone and fell flat The tractor was almost on 
on his back. He lay there waiting for his wife top of him before he realized 
to pick him up. “That’s right, leave me here,” no-one was there to help him. 
he moaned. He jumped up and made a dash 
for the next field. 


“He does look a bit odd,” said Mrs Hare. “He 
always looks dreadful, he’s a dreadful 
moaner,” replied her mate. 


“I got sprayed,” he screamed as he joined the 
group. “I’m going to die.” He drooped against 
a tree and then collapsed on the ground. 


Kestrel flew past with some good news. 

“T have seen White Deer Park,” she called. 
“It’s on the other side of the town.” “And | 
know a safe way to get there,” added Fox. 
“T found it last night”. 


Next week: The rainstorm in town. 


Mr Rabbit sat up and sneezed. “You're going 
to be all right,” laughed Fox. “You're not a 
caterpillar or a butterfly.” 


All About... | | 


€6How do you do. Let me introduce myself. I'm Lady Swan — I'm owned by the 
Queen but she allows me to live my own life on the River Thames. You can 
probably see why I’m a royal bird — | float gracefully along 
= slow-flowing rivers, lakes, reservoirs and ponds, my 
" long neck curving up from my gleaming white body. 
Not only are we swans royal, we're loyal, too. 
Once we find a suitable mate we stay 
together for the rest of our lives. We're 
called Mute swans but that's not really a 
good name for us because when 
> we're angry or defending our families 
we hiss and snort loudly. Our young, 
called cygnets, have to watch out for 
\ i Pike and Foxes. That reminds me, 
i A, | saw a Fox the other day on a log 
“cl ae. in the middle of the river. | wonder 
what he was up to.99 


We Mute swans have bright 
orange beaks with a large 
black knob at the base - the 
males’ knob is bigger than 
ours. We fly with our necks 
stretched out, our black feet 
tucked close in to our 
bodies and our powerful 
wings beating slowly and 


We Mutes are one of the 
heaviest birds in the world - our 
males can weigh over 15kg. 
We're too heavy to take off from 
a standing position. Instead, we 
have to run along the ground or 
on the surface of the water, 
beating our mighty wings to get 
lift-off. Once we’re in the air, we 
fly with slow, steady wingbeats. 
The wing feathers make a loud, 
whirring noise. 


When we come in to land, we 
slow ourselves down by 
spreading out our wings and 
pushing our webbed feet 
forwards to act as brakes. 
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steadily. When they’re fully 
stretched out, our wings can 
measure 2.6m. 4 
We Mutes live in Britain 
and Ireland all year round 
but we have two cousins, ALL CHANGE 
called Whooper and Swans’ outer wing feathers can be up to 45cm long. lf 
Bewick’s swan, who are you find several lying scattered on the ground during 
winter visitors. July or August, it doesn’t necessarily mean that a = 
swan has been killed or has been fighting with a - 
. .. -  - 
rival. It’s probably a sign of the summer moult, aa“ 
when adults replace their old flight feathers ee 4 
with new ones. Some swans go to a safe 7 
spot to moult because they can’t fly a 
once they lose their feathers. ce em . 


Moulting lasts about a month. 
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All About... 


Courting and nesting 


¢6¢6When we're between two and four 
years old we choose a mate. Once a 
pair has decided they’re right for each 
other, they usually stay together for 
the rest of their lives. They often stay 
in the same territory year after year 
and their young are expected to move 
away before a new brood of cygnets 
is born.99 


When we’re courting we face each other, 
fluff out our neck feathers and turn our 
heads from side to side at the same time. 


We defend our territories fiercely against 
any intruders. When one of our males 
draws back his neck, raises his wings and 
rushes forward in the water, you know he | 
means business. If the intruder doesn’t 
back off he will attack it with his beak and 
outstretched wings. 


We build our huge nests 


SWAN UPPING - - together out of water plants 
Every summer, when the Mute Queen or to two livery companies and sticks. We pile them into 
swans on the River Thames - companies of the City of . a mound close to the water’s 
cannot fly because they’re London started for craftsmen. edge and then | lay between 
moulting, there is a ceremony Cygnets whose parents belong 4 and 7 eggs. | do most of 
called Swan Upping which dates _ to livery companies are marked the incubating, turning the 
back to the times of Queen by making notches on their eggs from time to time to 
Elizabeth |. Allthe Mutes on the —_ beaks. The Queen’s cygnets warm them through. 
Thames belong either to the have no notches. 
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| incubate the eggs for about 36 
days. When the cygnets hatch 
their eyes are open and they’re 
covered with fluffy grey down. 
Gradually they grow brownish 
feathers but they don’t turn 
completely white until they’re 
iwo years oid. 

When they’re about 5 days old 
they leave the nest to find their 
own food. Like us, they eat water 
plants and small animals. They’re 
not able to fly until they’re four or 
five months old and they spend 
their first winter with us. 


How To Draw << 


The making of 
The Animals of 
Farthing Wood 


S THE ANIMATOR 


The animator made us animals move. 
He decided on actions which best 
showed our personalities and moods. 
For example, how should Mole look 
when he walks and runs? Or should 
the Rabbits’ ears flop down when 
they’re upset? . 

Once he was happy with these 
drawings, the animator used the 
storyboard and dopesheet to work out 
how many drawings he needed to do to 
make up each movement in a scene. 
The animator has assistants to help him, 
called in-betweeners. 


<q in-betweens pP 


<q The animator does the 
first and last drawings of 
an action (known as key 
drawings), while the 
in-betweeners draw the 
changes in movement 
in-between! 


TOAD IN MOTION 


Why not try a spot of animation yourself? You 
can either trace Toad leaping through the air, 
or you could have a go at copying the pictures 
on to card. Don’t forget to colour Toad in 
when you've finished! 


ARTIST 


the background artist painted 


As you draw Toad leaping, try to notice 
what has changed from one picture to 
the next. Is Toad’s mouth open or 
closed? Can you see his tongue? Are his 
legs bent or straight? How much of his 
chest can you see? Are his feet pointing 
down to the ground or are they at an 
angle? 


6 TUE BACKGROUND 
While the animator was hard at work, 

backgrounds to suit each scene of the 
film. He asked himself questions such 


as - should the scene be sunny or 
rainy? How big does the hill need to be? 


a, Be Hy 


Now you've mastered Toad, have a go 
at thinking up your own animation 
sequence. Get a friend to walk slowly 
across a room, making them stop each 
second for you to draw a quick sketch. 
To make things easier, draw your 
friend as a stick person. 


“4 ,,. Plenty of grassland, are good ace for me 
Me .. because there are plenty of worms ; to eat. 
in a wood on the > edge > 0 =. 
ind eeping an: 


: id the swallows are gathering together y 
before flying south for the winter. The cows — 
are goming in to the milking parlour. The 

clock, so farmers and — 
e rs. Young 


Perennial rye 
grass is grown 
on dairy farms as 
pasture for cows 

' to graze on. It can 
also be pickled in large 
containers called silos, 
then fed to cows when 
there isn’t any fresh 
grass. 


is a kind of dung beetle 


Lousy Watchman. It lays 
its eggs in a burrow 
underneath a cow pat. 


| Giant puffballs look like big 
white footballs in grassy places. 
Young ones are white but as 
they get older they become first 


yellow and then brown. 


The Common dor beetle 


which is sometimes called 
The clock, Dumbledor or 
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They’re hard to spot but if you look 
hard you can see six Bluebottles 
flying around the dairy farm. 


A Limousin Bull is a huge beast with 
massive shoulders and a meaty 
backside. A farmer may keep a bull 
for breeding with his dairy cows to 
make calves he can sell at market. 
But nowadays bulls are usually kept 
apart in special breeding centres. 


Border collies are first 
choice working dogs for 
sheep farmers but they also 
make good cattle dogs. 
When the farmer wants to 
move his cows his dog 
often helps to push them 
along from behind. 


Dung orange-spot fungus grows 
on cow dung. If you can stand the 
smell, look closely and you'll see the 
little orange grains on the surface of 
the fungus. 


, if because they give a lot 
: Minto 0 lag ate of milk. 


Marrow stem kale is grown on 
dairy farms to provide food for 
cows - especially in autumn 
when there is no fresh grass for 
them to eat. The farmer can 
either cut the kale and feed it to 
the cows indoors or let them 


graze on it. oe 


her 


Muscovy ducks are often 
seen waddling around in a 
farmyard. The drake is the 
funny looking one with the 
beetroot-red face and 
knobbly lump on its bill. 


British Friesians are 
the black and white 
cows you’re most likely 
to see in fields on dairy 
farms. They are a 
popular dairy breed 


FUN 


IN THE FIELD 

When a calf is born it is taken 
away from its mum and for the 
next ten months she carries on 
producing about 20 litres of 
milk a day. 


We all know that milk is good for us - it 
helps us to grow during the first year of 
life, it gives us strong bones and teeth 
and tastes great in milkshakes. But how 
does it get from the cow to our doorstep? 


DOWN ON THE FARM 

Cows are milked morning and evening. Farmers use 
machines rather than their hands. It takes five minutes to 
milk each cow. First the udder is wiped clean. A machine 
sucks out the milk and takes it to a tank, where it is 
cooled to 4°C to stop bacteria from developing. 


AT THE DAIRY 
A refrigerated tanker collects the 
milk from the farm each day and 
takes it to the dairy. At the dairy 
the amount of cream in the milk is 
measured. Sometimes the cream 
is skimmed off to make skimmed 
milk. Then it is put into very clean 
bottles or cartons ready to be 
delivered to your door. 


COW STRING HOLDER 
Here’s how to make a cow string holder, 


but you can make any farm animal you 
like using different shaped cartons. 


q To get rid of any 
labels, soak the 
carton in warm, 
soapy water. Peel 
away the paper and 
leave to dry. Paint 
the outside with two 
coats of white paint. 


aeLu 


Well I never! 


The Belted Galloway cow from 
Scotland has a white band of hair 


You will need: 
plastic ice-cream box or family-sized 
margarine tub, black, white and red 
poster paints, saucer, paint brush, 

card, 2 beads, glue or sticky tape, 

scissors, chalk, ball of string, 
2 drawing pins. 


Squirrel says 
Get an adult to help you cut 


along the cow's mouth if you 
find this tricky. 


Q Use chalk to mark the cow’s 
nose, mouth and markings on 
the bottom of the box. Cut out 
the cow’s mouth. 


SS) 


3 To paint the cow’s nose, mix some red and white 
paint in a saucer to make pink. Paint the black areas 
on the cow; as shown. It’s a good idea to paint the 
nostrils last so that the pink paint has time to dry. 


The title of ‘fastest milker 
in the world’ belongs to 
an American called Andy 


Faust. In 1937 he 


@ To make the ears and horns, cut 
out two strips of card for horns and 
two sausage-shaped pieces of card 
for ears. Paint them black. Fix them 
to the back of the box with glue or 
sticky tape. 


‘ou will need: 


‘MAKING BUTTER 


\ Milk contains important proteins, 

| vitamins and minerals. Lots of other 
things we eat are made from milk, 
too. Cheese is made from curdled 
milk and the cream in milk is made 
into butter. Why not have a go at 
making your own butter. 


You will need: . 
small carton of whipping cream, 
clean jam jar plus lid. 


A 


§ To make the eyes, stick two 
beads to the carton with glue. 


a Pour the whipping cream into the 
jam jar and put the lid on tightly. Shake 
the jar up and down until the cream 
thickens and turns yellow. This will take 
about 20 minutes. 


6 Place the string in the box 
and pull the end through the 
cow’s mouth. To attach the 
head to the wall get an adult to 
push a drawing pin through 
each of the cow’s ears. 


hand-milked 454 litres of 


ning round the middle of its 
foe! fe milk in just 12 hours! 


stomach - it looks like it’s wearing 
a Polo mint! 


In the past, the cowshed 
used to be part of the 
farmhouse. The heat from 
the animals’ bodies 
helped to keep the 
farmer and his 
family warm! 


In 1988, a man called 

Frank Charles balanced 24 
milk crates on his chin for 
19 seconds - what a 


ie balancing act! 
A 


corrugated card, scissors, drawing pin, 
poster paints, plastic self-adhesive hook, 
chalk, 6cm diameter plumber’s washer. 


4 Draw a bull’s face on the card 
nd cut it out. Paint the bull's face 
id leave it to dry. Stick the 
\f-adhesive hook in the centre 


2 Pin the bull's face on a wall: 
and mark a line 2 metres away ‘we 
with the chalk. Now stand 

behind the line and try to thi 
the washer on to the bull's, 


2 Drain off the buttermilk - the thin 
liquid on top of the butter — into a glass. 
(Buttermilk is delicious to drink so don’t 
throw it away.) Keep the butter in the 
fridge until you want to use it on your 
sandwiches or melt it on toast — yum! 


FASCINATING FACTS + FASCINATING FACTS + FASCINATING 


TOOL USERS ,\/ 


Only a handful of creatures have 


worked out ways of using objects to - 


improve their life. Animals normally 
use tools for getting at food but 
there are other uses. Elephants find 
a stick handy to scratch the parts 
they can’t reach. And the Satin 
bowerbird uses a twig paintbrush to 
decorate its bower with fruit juice. 


AWOODPECKER POKER 
Woodpecker finches of the Galapagos 
Islands use a special tool for searching 
out grubs and insects. They hold a 
sharp twig or a cactus spine in their 
beak and use it to spike their prey or 
lever it out of cracks in the bark. 


VWSNAIL SHELLS 

If you come across a pile of broken snail 
shells lying around a stone you may have 
stumbled on a Song thrush’s anvil. The 
Song thrush smashes open shells on a 
stone anvil to get at the soft inside. 


'm 


having a 
smashing 


: Chimpanzees are clever tool users, 
In which continent do they live? 


eonyy : 


4 CHIMP DIP 
In the wild, Chimpanzees fish for 
termites by sticking a twig into their 
nests. When they pull it out again 
there are usually a few termites 
clinging on. The Chimp eats these 
up with relish. Chimpanzees trim and 
shape the sticks before going fishing. 


> FASCINATING FACTS + FASCINATING FACTS 


MAN HANDLED 
Humans are the the best 
tool users of all. With 
our fingers and thumbs 
we can do lots of 

tricky things using all 
kinds of tools. We can 
cut things with 

scissors, use a 
screwdriver, type a letter 
and do French knitting 
like this girl. 


A EGG- HEAD VULTURE 

The Egyptian vulture loves to eat Ostrich eggs but 
needs to throw stones at them to break the tough 
shell. The bird quite often misses the egg 
altogether, but it seems to know that if it keeps 
throwing stones one will eventually hit the target, 
crack it and reveal the soft centre. 


Aoaaina! 


WATER PISTOL 

In the mangrove swamps of South East Asia 
the Archer fish catches insect prey using 
water as a weapon. When it sees a tasty 
insect on a leaf hanging over the water, it 
spits water at it. It is very accurate with its 
water pistol and soon knocks the insect into 
the water and gobbles it up. 


<q FLOATING FEATHER 
When the Green heron wants 
to improve its chances of 
catching a fish it drops a 
feather on to the water as bait 
and then waits as still as a 
statue. Small fish probably 
think the feather is an insect 
and move in to have a closer 
look. When they are within 
range the heron attacks. 


> RAT-A-TAT-TAT 
When breeding pairs of 
Black palm cockatoos 
want to let other birds 
know where their territory 
is, they screech and 
whistle. But they add to 
the racket by breaking 
off a small stick with 
their claws and hitting it 
against a hollow tree. 


<CHEST TABLE 

This Sea otter is enjoying a 
floating seafood lunch. 
When the otter dives down 
for a shellfish such as a 
clam it sometimes picks 
up a flat stone as well. 
Placing the stone on its 
chest the otter then 
takes the clam in both 
front feet and smashes it 
down on the stone. The 
shell cracks and the otter 
eats the juicy cenire. 


Puzzle it ouf ?= 


A TRATINY DAY 


The Hedgehogs had invited their cousins - TEA TABLE 

over for tea. Unfortunately it was pouring All the food and drink on the table is 

with rain and they had to stay indoors. labelled, including the sandwiches. 
“What are we going to do?” asked one of But the letters are all jumbled up. Can 

the visitors. you work out what the Hedgehogs 
“Well, let’s eat first,” suggested Mrs had for tea? 

Hedgehog. 


There was plenty to eat and drink and all 
the Hedgehogs had a scrumptious munch. 
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After tea, Mrs Hedgehog gave the two 
youngest cousins some numbered building 
bricks to play with and they began to 
build a pyramid. While they were busy, 

Mr Hedgehog gave the eldest child a 
riddle to solve. Can you help? 


4 


ANIMAL RIDDLE 
My first is in sun but not in run. 
My second’s in tree but not in free. 
My third’s in oak and also in croak. 
My fourth’s in ash and also in ant. 
My fifth’s in tired and also in pant. 
My whole is an animal that could 
Be mistaken for another in 
Farthing Wood. 
Who am I? 


PYRAMID 

Fill in all the numbers starting at the 
base of the pyramid. Each number 
in each row is the sum of the two 
numbers lying directly beneath it. 
For example: 


| 


Puzzle it ouf == 


Once the pyramid was built and the riddle 
solved, the Hedgehogs decided to watch 
TV. It wasn’t plugged in and they had quite 
a job figuring out which plug belonged to 
the TV as the lead was jumbled up with 
others from the hi-fi and lamp. 

Can you do it? 


TANGLED LEADS 
Sort out which plug belongs to the TV. 


At last the TV was 
switched on and all the 
Hedgehogs settled down 
to watch. Do you know 
what was on? 


TV PICTURE 

Fill in the shapes which have 
an odd number of dots to see 
what’s on TV. 


SILLY 
SAUSAGES! 


CANES TO PLAY OW A RAINY DAVE 
SILLY SAUSAGES 


In this game, the players fire questions at one 
person, who mustn’t say anything but “Silly 
sausages!” The person who is answering must 
keep a straight face — otherwise they're out and 
it’s the next person’s turn. 


Where's your 


school? / 


| colour of. 
your hair? 


DRAWING BLINDFOLD 

You’ll need two or more players, a sheet of 
Paper, a pencil and blindfold for each player 
except the instructor. 


TEE-HEE 
Draw a cat. 


One of the players gives the instructions, the 
others sit round a table blindfold with their pencils 
and paper in front of them. The instructor tells 
them what to draw. For instance, she may tell 
them to draw a farmhouse. 

When they have done this she may then ask 
them to add a tree with a cat in it on the left, a 
cow on the right and some clouds in the sky. Of 
course, the players being blindfold can’t see 
where they are putting their pencils. When the 
drawings are finished and the blindfolds taken off, 
everyone can have a good laugh! 
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